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THE POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 





ABINGDON NEW WORKHOUSE. 


Tus Engraving shows the workhouse which 
has lately been erected at Abingdon, Berks, 
for the Abingdon Union; it being the first 
completed under the provisions of the Poor 
law Amendment Act. The building was 
commenced in the middle of March last, and 
was completed in about six months ; und the 
— began to occupy the rooms in Oc- 


All the buildings are substantial erections 
of brick, and the entire expense was about 
8500. The large okies which are 
thown in the Cut, though requisite for the 
trade carried on in the town of Abingdon, 
have very materially increased the total ex- 

se, 


“The figure of the plan is a hexagon, 
formed by the external walls; the three 
Vou. xxvit. K 


main buildings meet in the centre, forming a 
Y. In the centre building are the governor’s 
rooms, for the inspection of the whole esta- 
blishment. This arrangement provides, with 
great facility, the division into six yards, for 
the better classification of the inmates. 

“ Front Wing.—The entrance, or waiting- 
hall, commences the range, and is fur the use 
of the paupers while in attendance upun the 
Board of Guardians, or when applying for 
relief in kind. The porter’s room is on the 
tight. The kitchen, bakehouse, and scullery, 
are beyond it, on the right. On the left of 
the hall are the searching-room and_porter’s 
bedroom. The stairs beyond the hall are for 
the men to go up to the dining-hall, and also 
for access to the board-room, &c. From the 
entrance-hall, the sexes are divided off to the 
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— of the house intended for them, and 
ave separate passages to their respective 
yards and wards. The front range is then 
occupied by the laundry, wash-house, master’s 
kitchen, bread-room, &c. The stairs at the 
end (next centre building) are for the women 
to go té the dining-hall and upper rooms. 
The centre room is a bedding-store. The 
store-room is on the right, with entrance 
from men’s yard. From hence the hot water 
pipes are conveyed to warm the day-rooms, 
dining-hall, and chapel, and other rooms. 

“ The Right and Left Wings cortain re- 
ceiving wards and bath-rooms attached, which 
are kept distinct from the other parts of the 
house; a diseased ward, and partially infirm 
ward. The staircase to the upper rooms 
divides these wards, and serves, on this floor, 
as a Passage between the wards. At the 
extremity of the right wing, the foreman of 
the work resides, as well to direct the work, 
as to afford assistance to the governor, if 
necessary. On three sides of the hexagon 
are large spinning-shops and other work- 
Tooms; store-rooms, &c., are arranged round 
the yards, inclosing the whole space. 

“ First Floor, Front Wing.—The board- 
room, clerk’s office, strong-room, and relieving 
officer’s room occupy, the front part; the 
dining-hall and chapel complete the wing. 
In the centre is the governor’s room of obser- 
vation. 

“ The Right and Left Wings contain the 
women’s two day-rooms, to the left; boys’ 
school, men’s two day-rooms, and an infirm 
ward, to the right. 

“ Second and Third Floors—The girls’ 
school-room, and bedroom above, commence 
the front range; the governor’s apartments, 
the centre buildings. The remainder is occu- 
pied by the different wards of the several 
classes 


“ Complete drai: has been provided for. 
The rain-water is collected and kept in large 
tanks for the service of the house. The spring 
water is raised by force-pumps from the wells 
to large cisterns at the top of the main build- 
ing, from whence a supply is conveyed 
throughout.” 

The Abingdon workhouse has been erected 
from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Sampson Kempthorne, Esq., who 
has also completed workhouses of a similar 
arrangement, though on a less extensive 
scale, at Bradfield, near Reading, at Ban- 
bury, and other places. In many other coun- 
ties, buildings for the same important pur- 
poses are completed or are now erecting. 

For the Cut and the accompanying de- 
tails our acknowledgments ate due to the 
Companion to the Almanac of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


ANCIENT BOOKS. 
(To the Editor.) 

In your last volume, (p. 160,) is an article 
stating that “the most ancient printed book, 
with a date, is a psalter printed at Metz, in 
1547, by Fust and Scheeffer,”” which is inacen. 
rate, both as regards date and locality. [The 
date is corrected in page 240, to 1457 ] Fust 
and Scheeffer were citizens of Mentz, Maintz, 
or Mayence, on the Khine, now the capita 
of Hesse-Darmstadt ; whilst Metz is situated 
in the aneient province of Lorraine. That 
truly beautiful work, the Psalmorum Coder, 
or Psalter, to which your article, doubtles, 
alludes, was, indeed, published by the above 
mentioned printers on the 14th day of August, 
1457, and is the most ancient book nop 
known to be extant, possessing the name od 
the place where printed, that of its printen, 
and the date of the year when executed. 

The names of Fust and Scheffer mightd 
themselves cause a most elaborate essay 0 
the subject of this letter. We might expe 
tiate on the talent and wonderful ingenuify 
of the latter, who is said to have given th 
last degree of perfection to the art of casting 
types; many specimens of which are yet 
to be met with, yielding to nothing of m 
dern date either in beauty or perfectioa: 
while Fust, who can only be regarded » 
little more than a patron of the typographic 
art, would almost equally engross our attes 
tion and time, in the relation of his conte 
versy with John Gaensfleish, or bpers 
who was the inventor of printing,* and 
by his own unaided ingenuity and exertions 
made such progress in the art as to haw 
established the very machinery and imple 
ments for printing in the city of Strasboug 
previous to 1439, which place he afterward 
left to form a partnership with Fust. 

But volumes have been written on this 
subject, and antiquaries still continue # 
differ respecting it; each adopting as pér 
tive data such conclusions as his own bias 
hypotheses may induce him to incline i 
A Correspondent in the fifth volume of th 
Mirror, page 200, informs us that the fin 
book published in the English language wa 
“ The Recuyel of the History of Troy,” whid 
is dated 19th September, 1471, at Colognt; 
aad the Game of Chess, dated 1474, printel 
by Caxton, in Westminster Abbey, is geo 
rally admitted to have been the first spec 
men of the art among us; although mentia 
has been made in the third volume of you 
miscellany, page 194, of the discovery ofs 
book printed at Oxford in 1468, respecting 
the authenticity of which there has, I beliew, 
been much controversy. In conclusion, I 
beg to observe, that books of very anciest 

® See an Historical Essay of the Origin of Prisb 
ing, translated from the French of M. De la Se 


Santander, for the Typographical Society of N 
castle, 1819. 4 . ’ 
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date may daily and hourly be obtained: 
even my humble collection contains nume- 
rous vellum-clad tomes, of almost all ages, 
from the year 1470, down tu those elegant 
volumes the Elzevir classics, which may, 
, be reckoned among the last speci- 
wens of ancient typography. C. S. 


THE LATE MR. COLERIDGE. 
In reply to the inquiry of that eminent 
bibliographer, the Rev. Thomas Frognal 
Dibdin, whether the late Mr. Coleridge was 
qer a contributor to the weekly periodical, 
the Watchman, I beg to inform him that he 
was the sole editor and almost entire author 
of the same work to its conclusion, on its 
ing the twelfth number, in May, 1796. 
was written while he resided in Bristol, 
and sank for want of popular encouragement. 
The excellent author was, at the time of its 
publication, greatly straitened in his circum- 
tances; besides his mind had not reached 
that fine breadth and maturity which after- 
wards showed itself so conspicuously in his 
works, Enorr. 


STERNE AND GARRICK. 
Lavrence Sterne, the author of Tristram 
Shandy, was always needy from his want of 
pmdence; and in Smith’s admirable fac- 


timiles of Autographical, Historical, and PY7y 


Literary Curiosities, recently published, 
there is a fac-simile of Sterne’s letter to 
Garrick, on the morning of his setting out 
for France and Italy, on his memorable 
“Sentimental Journey.” The original is in 
Mr. Upcott’s possession :— 

Dear Garrick, upon reviewing my finances 
this morning, with some unforeseen expenses 
—I find I should set out with twenty pounds 
las, than a prudent man ought.—Will you 
lead me twenty pounds? Yours, 

“ L. Srerne.” 

Sterne’s difficulties did not admit of so 
teady a return of this loan as Garrick re- 

ired, and in a letter from the latter to 

Colman, the elder, dated Rome, 
April 11, 1764, he writes :— 

“I was told by a gentleman, who is just 
come from Sterne, that he is in a very bad 
way,— I hope Becket has stood my friend, in 
regard to what he ought to have received for 
me some time I had a draught upon 
him from Sterne for twenty pounds, ever 
tince he went abroad,—pray, hint this to 
him, but let him not be ungentle with Sterne.” 

Garrick, with his usual caution, appears to 
have lent Sterne the money on a note upon 
Becket, the bookseller, who was professionally 
tmployed as the publisher of both. Sterne 
died March 18, 1768, a jittle less than four 

years after the date of Garrick’s letter.—B. 
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ON TIME. 
From the Welsh of Ioan Tegid. 


Time flies—it flies—it quicker flies 
Than flows the ocean’s wave, 

When fiercest, howling winds arise, 
Or wildest tempests rave. 

Time flies—it flies—it quicker flies 
Than any ship can boast, 

When quickest o'er the deep she hies, 
On foaming billows tost. 

Time flies—it flies—it quicker flies 
Than th’ eagle on her way, 

When darting from the upper skies, 
She drops to seize her prey. 

Time flies—it quicker flies, in short, 
Than e’en the lightning flies, 

When forked beams are seen to sport 
From east to western skies. 

Quicker is time than words can tell, 
Though swift those accents flow ; 

Consider then, O man! full well, 
How thou shouldst live beluw, 


Che SHketch-3ook. 


CHAMBORD.—III. 


T.S.A. 





Cuamporp, having returned to the crown 
upon the death of Gaston in 1660, was many 
a time the theatre of the brilliant fétes given 
by the court of Louis XIV., the Grand Mo- 
nargue, that spoiled child of fortune, with 
qualities that perhaps might have made him 
a hero in reality, had he not become one by 

! But it is not only of the luxury, 
etiquette, and embroidery of this reign that 
our chateau retains the memory. It was here 
that the company of Moliere represented, for 
the first time, his’ Pourceaugnac, in 1669; 
and the following year, also for the first time, 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. With respect 
to the latter, it is recorded, that the king, 
fearing to be influenced by the clever acting 
of the performers, appeared to listen to the 
piece with coldness, and waited a second 
trial before giving his opinion upon it. Mo- 
liere was in despair; the courtiers became 
critical, repeating that he fell off visibly, and 
that his vein was exhausted ; but after the 
next representation, which took place five or 
six days subsequently, the king, explaining 
the cause of his apparent cvolness, publicly 
complimented the author, who now could not 
escape the felicitations upon his improved 
genius, with which he was overwhelmed by 
the whole court. 

Louis’s last visit to Chambord was‘in 1684. 
Madame de Maintenon was then rising into 
favour, and had a seat in the king’s carriage, 
while Madame de Montespan was in one of 
the following coaches with her children. 
This journey presents nothing remarkable 
but the ill humour of the two rivals, which 
made it very tiresome. In 1712, after the 
successes of Prince Eugene, there was an 
intention of removing the court from Ver- 
sailles beyond the barrier of the Loire, and 
Chambord was selected as the safest and 
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most centrical situation ; but Villars and the 
victory of Denain rendered the project unne- 
cessary. 

The chateau appears to have been aban- 
doned: for some time, until in 1725 it was 
given by Louis XV. as an asylum to his 
father-in-law, the unfortunate King of Po- 
land, Stanislans Leczinski, who, during an 
abode of eight years there with his queen, 
endeared himself to the neighbourhood by 
his kindness and affability. The people long 
remembered his visits to their cottages, the 
interest he took in their labours and sports, 
and the pleasure he felt in adjusting their 
differences. In many certificates of birth, 
his name appears as godfather. ’ 

After his departure, Chambord was again 
deserted for a considerable interval; but it 
enjoyed a brilliant, though short, destiny, 
when, towards the end of 1748, it became 
the ap of the victor of Fontenoy, the 
princely-minded Marshal Saxe, whose gene- 
rous humanity, and sympathetic taste for the 
elegant arts of life, were not stunted by com- 
binations 

Of the deep column and the lengthened line. 

The square, the crescent, and the phalanx firm ; 
who carried a company of comedians with 
him in his camp, and in peaceful retirement 
surrounded himself with his veteran soldiers. 
At Chambord, he daily exercised his two 
regiments of Hulans, as well as his horses 
from the Ukraine, who lived in full liberty in 
te 


the park, and came of their own acco’ 
the parade, when the summons sounded from 


the terraces of the chateau. He lived here 
but two years, and the room he died in is 
still shown with veneration. His body was 
embalmed, and carried from this western 
side of France to the extreme eastern frontier 
of Strasburg, where the superb monument 
was erected to his memory, of which an En- 
gtaving was lately given in the Mirror, exhi- 
biting correctly the general design, though 
on too small a scale to do justice to the cha- 
racteristic merit of the principal figures. 

After his death, Chambord remained for a 
time the property of the Count of Friesin, 
his nephew, and then returned to the crown, 
when the government was restored to the 
Marquis of Saumery, in whose family it had 
previously been in some way hereditary ; but 
it was taken from yr in 1779, to be bestowed 
upon the Marquis of Polignac. 

PWe come now to the French Revolution, 
which, while it convulsed Europe to its cen- 
tre, also dismantled Chambord of its rich 
movables, and all the wondets of art which 
had been accumulated there during ten reigns ; 
the whole being dispersed in a few days 
amongst the brokers, who flocked to the sale 
from every corner of the province. Even the 
wainscot on the walls, the inlaid floors, the 
window-shutters, and the mantel-pieces of 
the chimneys, were torn to pieces; and the 
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interior doors, so rich in ornament, were cast 
into a fire lighted in the hall. The chim 
pieces, which are yet to be seen, only owe 
their preservation to their being scorched 
the heat of the flames in this scene of de 
struction. The sole piece of furniture that 
escaped is a remembrance of death— the table 
of liais-stone upon which the body of Mar. 
shal Saxe was embalmed. 

Some months afterwards, a member of the 
departmental Directory arrived to obliterate 
all the fleurs de lys and other ensigns of 
royalty, which would have been equivalent 
to the demolition of the chateau; but this 
was prevented by the ingenuity of an archi- 
tect, who gave in an estimate of 500,000 
francs as the cost of such destruction. A 
sale of the domain was then ordered, but no 
buyer appearing, the building remained. 

e genius of Napoleon felt the impo. 
tance ef preserving the glories of the French 
nation, and he arrived ip time to save Cham. 
bord by placing it under the protection of the 
Legion of Honour, by which noble patro 
he prevented the ruin of many of the re 
able edifices of old France. He conceived 
the project of furming at Chambord the semi. 
nary for educating the female orphans of the 
Legion of Honour, decreed after the battle 
of Austerlitz; but this was abandoned ia 
consideration of the great expense, and the 
same motive prevented his fixing there the 
residence of the princes of Spain. 

In 1809, Chambord was detached from the 
Legion of Honour, re-united to the crows, 
and soon afterwards presented by the em 
to the prince of Wagram, (Berthier), with the 
addition of a revenue of 500,000 francs from 
the proceeds of the navigation of the Rhine, 
on condition that this money should be 
expended in the restoration of the chatem, 
which however was never complied with; 
and though the prince once visited the place, 
it continued in a state of abandonment in 
1814, when, on the flight of the imperil 
government to Blois, there was a momentay 
design of retiring beyond the Loire, and cut 
ting off the bridges across that river. Aa 
advanced detachment of the carriages of the 
court was actually sent on to Chambord, and 
the princess of Wagram established herself 
there for a few days. 

After the restoration, and the death of 
Berthier, who, it will be recollected, threw 
himself from a window in a paroxysm of 1 
morse at having been induced to flow with 
the stream, which left his former master's 
fortunes a wreck upon the rocks, his widow 
having lost the revenue from the Rhine, e 
deavoured to make the most she could out of 
the domain. She cut down wood, dug up 
copses, and at last let the chateau for two 
years, with the right of chase, to an English 
man “ of coarse habits, who often made the Mtratio 
toofs of Chambord resound with his orgies’ 
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according to a French authority; although 
our cicerone seemed to retain an agreeable 
souvenir of the bustle and hospitality that 
reigned in the chateau under this tenant. 
princess of Wagram subsequently 
finding Chambord a burden, with her limited 
means, after much difficulty obtained permis- 
sion from Louis XVIII. to sell the domain 
in 1820; and the chateau would probably have 
fallen into the hands of the bande noire, who 
were desirous of destroying all the monuments 
of the old kings, had not an “ inspiration, 
French,” saved it. The Count Adrien 
de Calonne proposed a subscription through- 
out the departments of France to repur- 
chase this ancient heritage of her kings, and 
offer it to their last descendant. A committee 
was accordingly formed; and, though the 
searching pen of the celebrated Paul Louis 
Courrier was exerted to prove that the pre- 
tended voluntary subscription was no other 
than a forced contribution from every one in 
office under, or influenced by, the government, 
the domain was adjudged, at the price of 
1,542,000 francs, (about 64,250/,) to the 
count, as representing the committee, “ to be 
offtred in homage,” as expressed in the deed 
of sale, “ in the name of France, to H. R. H. 
Mouseigneur the Duke of Bordeaux, for 
whose advantage the domain is consequently 
from this date.”” It was intended 
to restore the chateau before presenting it to 
— but the revenues were found insuf- 


t. 

Charles X., fearful of interfering in the 
affair, could scarcely be induced to permit the 
duchess of Berri to stcp at the chateau in a 
journey she was about making into La Vendée, 
in 1828, She arrived on the 18th of June, 
and was received by seven or eight thousand 

assembled from all quarters of the 
is, who saw in this visit an assuranee 
that Chambord would not be destroyed, and 
that the domain would be aceepted by the 
king in the name of his grandson. She was 
delighted with the interest excited, and in 
memory of her visit wrote her name with the 
point of a knife under the cupola of the grand 
taitease. This inscription, more fortunate 
than that of Francis I., has been plastered 
oer, since the “ glorious three days,’’ by 
some zealous Bourbonite, to be reproduced 
with écla¢ when the royalist dream of Henry V. 
come true. 

The duchess revisited the place on the 
1th of May, 1830, with the princes of Sicily ; 
the committee having previously made a formal 
gift of it to Charles X., who had at length 
—" it in the name of the duke of Bor- 


The panic of 1831 having caused a crusade 
against royal emblems, the local adminis- 
ration was obli to disfigure the great 
%-de-lys of the staircase, as well as the 
owned H’s of Henry II., that they might 
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not be attributed to Henry V.! Buta more 
serious consequence to Chambord of the last 
revolution was its seizure by government, on 
the 5th of December, 1832, as an appanage 
of the state. The duchess of Berri, however, 
opp»sed this measure, and the affair was car- 
tied, as a last resort, before the tribunal of 
Blois, which, on the 19th of February, 1834, 
decreed that the state had no claim to its 
possession ; thus exhibiting either a memo- 
rable example of legal independence, or a 
decided proof of political feeling in the magis- 
tracy of that city, which is a kind of nucleus 
for the vegetating remains of the old regime. 

In this position the matter now rests, and 
the future destiny of Chambord is in the 
scales of fate! It is said that the govern- 
ment, without disputing the decree, mean to 
stir the question of appanage to the bottom ; 
but, probably, Louis-Philippe has too much on 
his hands at present to give the subject full 
consideration. 

Such are some of the events and personages 
out of which fancy weaves her magic web 
over the silent chateau of Chambord. But, 
however dearly we may love “ such hours of 
shadowy dreams,” the gross realities of life 
will have their turn; and the theory of Ber- 
keley was dissipated by a coutelette de mou- 
ton and a bottle of vin de Bordeaux. The 
geese, though still motionless, had, never. 
theless, progressed ; they were now lounging 
upon the road beyond the hotel, a few strag- 
glers of the rear being scarcely past the door, 
and we found one perched upon the seat of 
our voiture. We thought it might have 
taken up its rest there to avoid the fatigue of 
farther travelling on foot, till the driver inti- 
mated that he had bought the bird to carry 
home to his children; a trait of domestic 
consideration which entitled him to an extra 
gratuity of its value, with which he was well 
satisfied. 

The sun was about setting as we left Cham- 
bord, and it would have been dark when we 
reached the bank of the Loire, but for the 
heat-coloured tint which lingered in the 
western sky, and which, reflected in the sur- 
face of the water, threw out in deep relief the 
form of the many-arched bridge of Blois, and 
the outlines of the bold eminences of the 
city ; only prevented from appearing one mass 
by the gradually softer ‘shade of the more 
distant portions, and the scattered lights 
twinkling here and there from the houses. 
All was quiet as we crossed the bridge, and 
turned round into the street-road, when a 
strange sound from before us struck upon the 
ear, like the sough of the wind, or the rush- 
ing of waters ; only too regular in its intervals 
for either. It advanced, and the cause be- 

came apparent : 
There echoed from the nit und 
The warriors’ menuedtoa* = 
The garrison, consisting of 2,000 men, were 
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returning to the castle with military step 
after bathing in the river, a strict attention 
to which, in regard for their health during 
the hot weather, was amongst the regular 
orders of the day. W. G. 





PMamere and Customs. 


THE OVAHS OF MADAGASCAR. 
(Concluded from page 85.) 

From the slave trade the Ovahs realized 
considerable wealth; but Raddéma put an end, 
or greatly assisted to abolish it in Madagas- 
car. His subjects who possessed slaves were 
directed to employ them in planting rice and 
other provisions, and in taking eare of their 
flocks, in collecting bees-wax and gums, and 
in manufacturing cloths and other articles 
which they could sell ; and the king set them 
the first example by abandoning the tax 
which was payable to him upon the sales of 
slaves for exportation. It was usual also for 
the Ovahs, once a year, to make an attack 
upon the Sultan of Johanna and the Comoro 
islands for the purpose of obtaining slaves : 
but Raddma now prohibited this also. 

Raddma, at this period, had obtained, 
through the medium of trade, about 20,000 
stand of arms. In 1817, about three hun- 
dred Ovahs, forming the king’s body guard, 
were clothed in uniform, and under military 
discipline; but some thousands were sup- 
plied with muskets to appear as soldiers, who, 
when reviewed before us, looked more like an 
armed mob, running wild, than soldiers. Ina 
few years afterwards, however, on again visit- 
ing the king’s encampment, a very great 
improvement was visible in their organization, 
and thousands appeared as regular troops. 

e regal power was at this time here- 
ditary in the line of Raddma’s family: the 
secondary powers were elective, and chosen 
from his allies or subordinate chieftains. All 
possessions belonged to, and were at the 
immediate disposal of the king; but he was 
never krown to disturb those to whom pro- 
petty was once granted. When a parent 
died, the elder of the family succeeded to 
the whole of his property ; and if he had not 
land sufficient to maintain all his family, he 
applied to the king, who gave him the use of 
any further quantity he asked for, on condi- 
tion that he would cultivate it. But in case 
the family became extinct, the property re- 
verted to the king. Requests for land were 
always accompanied by a present. 

A tithe, or tenth part of the produce of all 
land was paid to the king, who was also the 
high priest. An offering was likewise made 
at all times on approaching his person, which 
I had an opportunity of witnessing, when 
the followers of Ratafike and Rahove escorted 
those princes into the presence of Raddéma, 
on which occasion they gave .upees and 
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dollars in orsesege | of fealty, or by way of 
homage, thereby acknowledging his majesty, 

The province of Ovah is not liable to that 

petty warfare which frequently caused the 
ow country people to abandon their homes, 
The natives were always admitted to the 
presence of the king to report cases of Op. 
pression; and Raddma, though despotic, 
caused such complaints to be investigated 
with care. Women were not excludéd from 
having a share in public affairs, and they 
were their own advocates on all personal 
concerns; yet so little did the men acknow. 
ledge the consequence of the female sex, that 
they imposed on them all laborious work. 

Treason, murder, theft, and falsehood to 
the king, or his delegate, were punished by 
death or slavery: the latter was awarded for 
many other offences, and some crimes wer 
punished by fine and imprisonment. Among 
the Ovahs, however, murders were scarcely 
known, though poisonings sometimes o¢ 
curred, being effected by the nut of the tan. 
guin tree. There was a superstitious custom 
among them, often productive of fatal conse 
quences. A native, being accused of a 
heinous crime, was given of the fruit of the 
tanguin; if he died, he was supposed to 
have been guilty; if he recovered, innocent, 
And another of their punishments was that 
of taking a criminal to the brow of the hill 
on which the city (of Thanaan-arive) wa 
built, and thence casting him down headlong, 

In 1817, the Holy Scriptures were not 
known among the Ovahs, and I am not aware 
that any place was especially frequented by 
them for the purpose of Divine worship. 

At the close of each year, at a festinl 
called Faunrouan, Radéma, as high pries, 
distributed many bullocks among his people, 
and sacrificed a young spotted heifer at the 
tombs of his ancestors; when tasting its 
blood he returned thanks to God, whom he 
called the perfumed king. It was usual fe 
him to go through a similar ceremony at the 
tomb of his father, on his return from a vie 
torious expedition. 

The effect on the mind of Radéma, wha 
he first looked on the sea, on approaching 
the shores of Tamatave, was also that of i» 
tense veneration; and the result was th 
usual sacrifice, soliciting thereby suprem 
protection for his people, to a few of whom 
he granted permission to plunge into th 
sea. And after these men had amusl 
themselves for some time, diving into, asl 
making their appearance again beyond th 
surf, they returned into Radéma’s present 
in order to intimate that this sacrifice bel 
been propitious to his wishes. 

The ompamonsévous,* or wise men, hat 
gteat influence over the Ovahs, who are vey 


* Sorcerers, magicians—(Flacourt’s Vocabulary): 
monsdvu is magic ; ompamonsavu, one who 
sorcery.—S, 
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superstitions, and place great confidence in 


divination. They consult their skids, that” 


is, some sand put into a plate in which cha- 
racters are traced, and a meaning attached to 
them of their own interpretation. And they 
also place much faith in the amulets with 
which they are wont to decorate their persons. 
Under the symbol of fire they have an unde- 
fined idea of the Deity. There is a hot- 
spring; situated about the ninth day’s journey, 
or one hundred and ten, miles between Tama- 
tave and the Ovah province, called Rauna- 
mafaun, which signifies hot water (rénu- 
mafén, water hot). Radima, on his return 
to his capital, paid homage at this spring. 

With regard to marriage, there was never 
an instance of a female withholding herself 
from the person pointed out by the king; 
and she generally accepted the man proposed 
by her parents. Many children were bespoke 
at a tender age, and girls often disposed of 
themselves without their parent’s consent ; in 
either of these cases the parents seldom inter- 
fered, and when their authority was exerted 
the man, if rich, gave the girl’s parents a 
sheep, and, if poor, in proportion to his 
means. 

Polygamy was tolerated, and a man might 
possess, with the approbation of his senior 


wife, and sanction of the king, on paying the , 


customary tribute, as many women as he could 
support, and dismiss any or all of them, on 
making a provision for each, and paying a 
further tribute. These tributes, amounting 
to a considerable sum, were collected by per- 
sons under the king’s authority. There was 
no particular form attending the naming of a 
child, but this generally related to some 
decurrence that happened on or abont the 
birth, and was afterwards often changed by 
the parents. Circuincision is their type of 
baptism. 

On the death of an Ovah, his body was 
interred in the burial place of his fathers. 
And in consequence of this custem the 
people, when proceeding on the expeditions 


which took place between 18]7 and 1824, © 


entered into a solemn agreement with one 
another to bring back the bones of such as 
might be killed, to be thus buried ; and they 
were faithful in their endeavours to perform 
this kind office, till the weight of the burden 
and state of the bones became so obnoxious 
as to produce fever, which terminated in their 
own death. This happened to such an extent, 
that Radéma deemed it necessary to abolish 
this practice; and at length fully persuaded 
his people, that although the bones lay not 
with their ancestors, and in the place of 
their nativity, yet, being buried in Mada- 
gascar, they were still interred in their own 
country. 

The corpse generally lies three days pre- 
Viously to interment ; and during that period 
beef, in proportion to the wealth of the de- 
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ceased, is distributed to the poorer people who 
attend. The near relatives prepare the grave, 
which is generally lined with rough timber ; 
the corpse is enveloped in the best covering 
that was in the possession of the deceased ; 
and having been lowered into the grave, is 
sprinkled with sand. If the grave is that of 
an eminent person, some money is put into 
it, and some horns on poles placed over it ; 
but in-every case the spot is marked out by 
a heap of stones, or an inclosure of wooden 
fence. 

On the death of Radéma, which happened 
on the 24th of July, 1828, his subjects he- 
came plunged in the deepest affliction. The 
town of Thanaan-arive was represented to 
have had a most melancholy appearance— 
the houses shut up—silence everywhere pre- 
vailing, interrupted only by deep lamentations 
and sighs of the people—and men, women, 
and children, of all ranks and ages, with 
their hair loosened from plaits, or their heads 
shaved, in token of their deep despair and 
mourning. Twenty thousand oxen were 
sacrificed to his manes, and there were buried 
in his mausoleum gold and silver vases, the 
most costly weapons, magnificent watches, 
clocks, and jewels—numerous portraits, among 
others one of our late sovereign George IV., 
and 150,000 dollars in gold and silver coins 
and ingots. All which offerings at his shrine, 
and including his coffin, made of 14,000 dol- 
lars, were estimated to amount in value to the 
sum of 60,000/. sterling. 

Radéma was the first chieftain in Mada- 
gascar who assumed the title of king—he 
was known to his people under the name of 
Radéma, Lahi Manzaka, or Radéma, King 
of Men* When I met him the second time, 
that is, in July, 1824, in Bembatooka Bay, 
he had subdued, in the course of seven years, 
the greater part of the immense island of 
Madagascar, and had stationed military 
forces in the several provinces for the purpose 
of exacting obedience to his laws. He is 
now dead ;—and thus terminated the career 
of a most extraordinary and enterprising man 
—one of the latest of whose requests to me 
was, that I would publish to my countrymen 
what I had seen to interest me in Mada- 
gascat.—Journal of the Geographical So- 
ciety. 

© Rather the Public Judge: manzaka signifies to 
administer the law—(Flacourt), 


Antiquariana. 





DRAPER’S CHAPEL, CHRISTCHURCH. 


Ar page 297 of our last volume, we illus- 
trated a portion of the monastery of Christ- 
church, which may be cuanidentl ee of the 
most interesting edifices in the kingdom ; 
inasmuch as it presents specimens of almost 
all the various styles of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in use from the age of William 
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Draper’s Chapel, Christchurch.) 


Rufus until the Dissolution ; so that it pos- 
sesses attractions akin to those of the vene- 
rable abbey-church of St. Alban, and a few 
other celebrated assemblages of our national 
architecture. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to state that, 
until about the end of the year 1809, nearly 
all the finest parts of the interior of Christ- 
church were concealed by whitewash and 
plaster, and many of them were much de- 
faced. Heaps of rubbish had accumulated 
to a great depth in several places, but more 
particularly in the southern transept ; and in 
the two oratories, at the east side of the 
northern transept, several of the windows 
were blocked up with lath and plaster, and 
brick and stone. The upper part of the fine, 
old font lay broken at the foot of one of the 
piers in the nave; and a rude, inelegant, 
modern font had been erected in its place. 
The hatched work over the arches of the 
nave had been plastered up with a trowel; 
and the stone screen was hidden by a range 
of pews. The uoble and almost unrivalled 
screen at the high altar was painted in oil, 
the figures and other prominent parts white, 
and the back of the niches and all the sunk 


parts dark bine. The altar-rail was a dark 
red balustrade of the rudest workmanship; 
and the stalls of the choir were —s — 
with . The elegant chapel of Caen 
stone af the end of The south’ aisle of the 
choir, erected by John Draper, the last prior, 
had all its beauty hidden by whitewash ; and 
the chapel of our Lady, behind the high 
altar, was in a deplorable condition. 

At the suggestion and by the exertions of 
the late Rev. Mr. Bingley, curate of Christ- 
church, a subscription was commenced fot 
testoring the church to, at least something 
like, its pristine state. Under his superin- 
tendence and direction, the plaster and 
whitewash were removed from the walls; 
the defective parts restored; the rubbish re- 
moved ; seven of the windows opened and 
reglazed ; the screen uncovered ; the altar- 
screen cleansed ; the stalls cleaned and oiled; 
and many other judicious improvements were 
effected. 

The chapels were also restored; as the 
Countess of Salisbury’s, engraved at page 297 
of our last volume; and Draper’s Chapel, 
represented above. It was built in 1529, 
with stone similar to that of the Salisbury 
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1; its ornamental parts are very high! 
sated, and it presents some of "the , a 
features of the Tudor style. 

In the progress of the above restorations, 
the tombstone of prior Draper was discovered 
by Mr. Bingley on removing some of the 

3 in the nave, not far from the entrance 
into the choir; when the grave was opened 
in the presence of the churchwardens. The 
body -had been interred in a thick, wooden 
cofia, which was nearly crumbled to dust; 
the skeleton was perfect, and had, evidently, 
pot been disturbed. The teeth, however, 
were much decayed. After placing the head 
in the same position. in which it was found, 
the grave was again closed as before. The 


inscription is in Gothic characters round the 
edge of the stone: “ x TUMBA JOHIS DRA- 
PER: VICESSiMI SEXTI PRIORIS HUIUS BCCLE- 
WZ: QUI OBIT XX1X° DIE MESIS SEPTIS 
ANNO DNI: MILL° CCCCCLI® CU1US ANIME 
AMEN.” 


Pew Books. 
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LETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, AND RECOILLEC- 
TIONS OF 8. T. COLERIDGE. 
[Tas work escaped our notice.on its first 
| areas towards the close of last year. 
staple of its contents is, however, too 
sound to allow it to pass by unquoted. It 
is full of shrewd remark and pleasant anec- 
dote—of the books, men, and things of our 
own times, and, above all, of those treasurable 
of genius—those beautiful trails of 
thought,-—end that fascinating quaintness— 
that delightful expression of new ideas in 
olden phraseology, by which was distinguished 
Coleridge as the most original thinker, and 
ove of the soundest writers of his age. The 
wader will remember how we lingered over 
Coleridge’s Table Talk, and how we strung 
its gems in our last volume; he need not, 
therefore, be told that we enter upon quota- 
tion from the work before us with renewed 
gusto. Its editorship has been confided to 
an ardent admirer of the genius of Coleridge, 
“that wonderful, that myriad-minded man, 
whose loss is, however, far tuo recent to admit 
of just or adequate estimation.” The date of 
the earliest letter is 1818, and that of the 
Memorandum 1832, an interval of 
fourteen eventful years. ur limits may not 
enable us to quote an entire letter, nor the 
editor’s comments, but rather a cento of 
striking passages @ discretion. ] 


Sir Walter Scott’s Novels. 


I occasioned you to misconceive me re- 
specting Sir Walter Scott. My purpose was 
to bring proofs of the energetic or inenergetic 
state of the minds of men, induced by the 
€xcess and unintermitted action of stimu- 
lating events and circumst evolutions, 


? 
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battles, nerospapers, mobs, sedition and trea- 
aon trials, public harangues, meetings, din- 
ners; the necessity in every individual of 
ever increasing activity and anxiety in the 
improvement of his.estate, trade, &c., in pro- 
portion to the decrease of the actual value of 
money, to the multiplication of competitors, 
and to the almost compulsory expedience of 
expense, and prominence, even as the means 
of obtaining or retaining competence; the 
consequent craving after. amusement as 
proper relaxation, as rest freed from the 
tedium of vacancy; and, again, after such 
knowledge and such acquirements as are 
ready coin, that will pass at once, unweighed 
and unassayed ; to the unexampled facilities 
afforded for this end by reviews, magazines, 
&c. &c. The theatres, to which few go to 
see a play, but to see Master Betty or Mr. 
Kean, or some one individual in some one 
part: and the single fact that our neighbour, 
Mathews, has taken more, night after night, 
than both the regular theatres conjointly, 
and when the best comedies or whole plays 
have been acted at each house, and those by 
excellent comedians, would have yielded a 
striking instance, and illustration of my posi- 
tion. But I chose an example in literature, 
as more in point for the subject of my parti- 
cular remarks, and because every man of 
genius, who is born for his age, and capable 
of acting immediately and widely on that age, 
must of necessity reflect the age in the first 
instance, though as far as he is a man of 
genius, he will doubtless be himself reflected 
by it reciprocally. Now I selected Scott for 
the very reason, that I do hold him for aman 
of very extraordinary powers: and when I 
say that I have read the far greater part of 
his novels twice, and several three times 
over, with undiminished pleasure and inte- 
rest; and that, in my reprobation of the 
Bride of Lammermoor (with the exception, 
however, of the almost Shakspearian old 
witch-wives at the funeral) and of the Ivan- 
hoe, I meant to imply the grounds of my 
admiration of the others, and the permanent 
nature of the interest which they excite. In 
a word, I am far from thinking that Old 
Mortality or Guy Mannering would have been 
less admired in the age of Sterne, Fielding, 
and Richardson, than they are in the present 
times; but only that Sterne, &c., would not 
have had the same immediate popularity in 
the present day as in their own less stimu- 
lated and, therefore, less languid reading 
world. 

Of Sir Walter Scott's poems I cannot 
speak so highly, still less of the poetry in his 
poems; though even in these the power of 
presenting the must numerous figures, and 
figures with the most complex movements, 
and under rapid succession, in true pictu- 
resque unity, attests true and peculiar genius. 
You cannot imagine with how much pain I 
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used, many years ago, to hear "8 con- 
temptuous assertions respecting Scott; and, 
if I mistake not, I have yet the fragments of 
the rough draught of a letter written by me 
80 long ago:as my first lectures at the London 
persre rears Society, Fetter-lane, and on 
the backs of the unused admission tickets. 

Onemore remark. My criticism was confined 
to the one point of the higher degree of intellec- 
tual activity implied in the reading and admi- 
ration of Fielding, Richardson, and Sterne ;— 
in moral, or, if that be too high and inwardly a 
word, in mannerly manliness of taste the pre- 
sent age and its des¢ writers have the decided 
advantage, and I sincerely trust that Walter 
Scott’s readers would be as little disposed to 
relish the stupid * * * * courtship of 
Widow Wadman, as Scott himself would be 
capable of presenting it. Add, that though 
I cannot pretend to have found in any of 
these novels a character that even approaches 
in genius, in truth of conception, or boldness 
and freshness of execution to Parson Adams, 
Biifil, Strap, Lieutenant Bowling, Mr. Shandy, 
Uncle Toby and Trim, and Lovelace; and 
though Scott’s female characters will not, 
even the very best, bear a comparison with 
Miss Byron, Clementina, Emily, in Sir Charles 
Grandison ; nor the comic ones with Tabitha 
Bramble, or with Betty (in Mrs. Bennet’s 
Beggar Girl) ; and though, by the use of the 
Scotch dialect, by Ossianic mock-highland 
motley-heroic, and by extracts from the 
printed sermuns, memoirs, &c., of the fana- 
tic preachers, there is a deal of false 
effect and stage trick: still the number of 
characters so good produced by one man, and 
in so rapid a succession, must ever remain an 
illustrious phenomenon in literature, after all 
the subtractions for those borrowed from 
English and German sources, or compounded’ 
by blending two or three of the old drama 
into one—ew. gr. the Caleb in the Bride of 
Lammermoor. 

Scott’s great merit, and, at the same time, 
his felicity, and the true solution of the long- 
sustained interest novel after novel excited, 
lie in the nature of the subject; not merely, 
or even chiefly, because the struggle between 
the Stuarts and the Presbyterians and secta- 
ries, is still in lively memory, and the pas- 
sions of the adherency to the former, if not 
the adherency itself, extant in our own 
father's or grandfather’s times; nor yet 
(though this is of great weight) because the 
language. manners, &c., introduced are suffi- 
ciently different from our own for poignancy, 
and yet sufficiently near and similar for sym- 
pathy ; nor yet because, for the same reason, 
the author, speaking, reflecting, and descant- 
ing in his own person, remains still (to adopt 
@ painter’s phrase) in sufficient keeping with 
his subject matter, while his characters can 
both talk and feel interestingly to us as men, 
without recourse to antiquarian interest, and 
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nevertheless without moral anachronism (in 
all which points the Ivanhoe is so 
the contrary, for what Englishman cares for 
Saxon or Norman, both brutal invaders, more 
than for Chinese and Cochin Chinese ?)—yet 
great as all these causes are, the essential 
wisdom and happiness of the subject consists 
in this,—that the contest between the loyalists 
and their opponents can never be ol 
for it is the contest between the two great 
moving principles of social humanity; rel. 
gious adherence to the past and the ancieat, 
the desire and the admiration of permanence, 
on the one hand ; and the passion for increase 
of knowledge, for truth, as the offspring of 
reason—in short, the mighty instincts of 
rogression and free agency, on the other, 
fn all subjects of deep and lasting interest, 
you will detect a struggle between two o 
sites, two polar forces, both of which are alike 
necessary to our human well-being, and ne 
cessary each to the continued existence of the 
other. Well, therefore, may we contemplate 
with intense feelings those whirlwinds which 
are for free agents the appointed means, and 
the only possible condition of that equilibrium 
in which our moral Being subsists; while 
the disturbance of the same constitutes ou 
sense of life. Thus, in the ancient Tragedy, 
the lofty struggle between irresistible fate 
and unconquerable free will, which finds its 
equilibrium in the Providence and the futur 
retribution of Christianity. If, instead ofa 
contest between Saxons and Normans, or the 
Fantees and Ashantees,—a mere contest of 
indifferents! of minim surges in a 
fish-kettle, — Walter Scott had taken the 
struggle between the men of arts and the mea 
of arms in the time of Becket, and madew 
feel how much to claim our well-wishing 
there was in the cause and character of the 
priestly and papal party, no less than in thow 
of Henry and his knights, he would hav 
opened a new mine, instead of translating 
into Leadenhall-street Minerva Library sen 
tences, a cento of the most common incidents 
of the stately self-congruous romances o 
D’Urfe, Scuderi, &c. N.B. I have not read 
the Monastery, but I suspect that the thought 
or element of the faery work is from the Ger 
man. I perceive from that in the 
Old Mortality, where Morton is discovered ly 
old Alice in consequence of calling his dog 
Elphin, that Walter Scott has been reading 
Tieck’s Phantasies (a collection of mr 
witch tales), from which both the in 
and name is borrowed. 


Lord Erskine, speaking of animals, hes: 
tating to call them brutes, hit upon thi 
happy phrase—“ the mute creation.” 


Lord Kenyon, on the trial of a bookselle, 
for publishing “ Paine’s Age of Reason,” it 
his charge to the jury, enumerated maty 
cele’ men who been sincere Chns 
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tans; and, after having enforced the example 
of Locke and Newton,— both of whom were 
Unitarians, and therefore not Christians,— 
ed :—“ Nor, gentlemen, is this belief 
confined to men of comparative seclusion, 
since men, the greatest and most distin- 
gem both as philosophers and as monarchs, 
enforced this belief, and shown its in- 
fuence by their conduct. Above all, gentle- 
men, need I name to you the Emperor Ju- 
fisn, who was so celebrated for the practice 
of every Christian virtue that he was called 
Julian the Apostle.” 

It is indisputable that nervous excitation is 
ious. The greater part of ghost stories 

may be traced to this source. 

For one person who has remarked or 
praised a beautiful passage in Walter Scott's 
works, a hundred have said.—* How many 
volumes he has written!” So of Mathews: 
it is not “ How admirable such and such 

are!” but “ It is wonderful that one 
man should do all this!” 

A single thought is that which it is from 
other thoughts, as a wave of the sea takes its 
form ad shape from the waves which precede 
and follow it. 

Absurd terms, when compared, as “ con- 
dusion of a war,”’ conclusion of a peace.” In 
the one case it meaus the end, in the other 
the beginning. ° 

To most men, experience is like the stern 
lights of a ship, which illumine only the 
track it has passed. 

On William Smith, of Norwich, asking me 
what I thought of the Monthly Review or 
Magazine, and of Dr. Aikin, its editor, I was 
provoked by his evident wish that I should 
“ something in its favour to reply,— That 

men of science or literature could attest 
that the one was a void Aikin, and the other 
am aching void.” 

Walter Scott’s novels ate chargeable with 
the same faults as Bertram, et id omne genus, 
viz. that of ministering to the depraved appe- 
tite for excitement, and, though in a far on 
“a creating sympathy for the vicious an 
infamous, solely Roomes the fiend is daring. 
Not twenty lines of Scott’s poetry will ever 
teach posterity ; it has relation to nothing. 

It often amuses me to hear men impute all 
their misfortunes to fate, luck, or destiny, 
whilst their successes or good fortune they 
ascribe to their own sagacity, cleverness, or 
penetration. It never occurs to such minds 
that light and darkness are one and the 
same, emanating from, and being part of, 
the same nature. 

It is prettily feigned, that when Plutus is 
sent from Jupiter, he limps and gets on very 
slowly at first, but when he comes from Pluto, 
he runs and is swift of foot. This, rightly 
taken, is a great sweetener of slow gains. 
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Bacon (alas! the day) seems to have had 
this in mind when he says, “ seek not proud 
gains, but such as thou mayst get justly, use 
soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave con- 
tentedly.” He that is covetous makes too 
much haste ; and the wise man saith of him 
“ he cannot be innocent.” 


There are many men, especially at the 
outset of life, who, in their too eager desire 
for the end, overlook the difficulties in the 
way; there is another class who see nothing 
else. The first class may sometimes fail; 
the latter rarely succeed. 


I once wrote to Wordsworth to inquire if 
he was really a Christian. He replied, “ When 
I am a good man then I am a Christian.” 


[The following three good things said b: 
Charles Lamb are chronicled by the Editor. 


Martin Burney, whilst earnestly explaining 
the three kinds of acid, was stopped by 
Lamb’s saying,— The best of all kinds of 
acid, however, as you know, Martin, is uity 
— assid-uity.” 

The conversation turned one night on the 
witnesses against the queen, especially Ma- 
jocchi. Lamb said he should like to see 
them; he would ask them to supper. Mr. 
Talfourd observed,— 

‘¢ You would not sit with them ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lamb, “I would set with 
anything but a hen ora tailor.” 


A few days before, he had been with Jame- 
son tothe Tower, and, in passing by Billings- 
gate, was witness to a quarrel and fight be- 
tween two fishwomen, one of whom, taking 
up 8 knife, cut off her antagonist’s thumb. 
“ Ha!” said Lamb, looking about him as if 
he only = recognised the place, “ this is 
Fair-lop-Fair.” 





Che Public Journals. 


TALE OF A TROUBADOUR. 

Tuere are two accounts of the life of Guil- 
lem de Cabestanh, both written in Provengal, 
and in the principal points agreeing well 
with each other. We follow the longer no- 
tice, hoth because it is more circumstahtial 
in some particulars, and because it almost 
seems to have been worked up into a kind of 
novella, which, both in prose and verse, were 
very frequently related by joglars or others, at 
the entertainments of the great, and even to 
assemblages of the people. The old Proven- 
gal account of the life and tragic fate of this 
troubadour begins as follows :-— 

“ Raimon of Rousillon was a noble knight, 
as you well know, and had to wife the Lady 
Margarida, of all bright dames at that time 
living the most lovely, and the most renown- 
ed for pure fame, manifold excellences, and 
all courtesy. It so happened that Guillem 
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de Cabestanh, the son of a poor cavalier who 
owned the Castle of Cabestanh, came to the 
court of Raimon, and presented himself to 
him to see if it should please him to receive 
him in his court as page. Monsegnor Rai- 
mon, who saw that he was handsome and 
amiable in appearance, bade him welcome, 
and prayed of him to dwell at his court. He 
therefore took up his abode there, and com- 
ported himself so agreeably, that great and 
small loved him; and so much did he ingra- 
tiate himself with all, that Monsegnor Rai- 
mon commanded that he should be page to 
the Lady Margarida his wife, and so it was 
done. 

“On account of this, Guillem endeavoured 
to distinguish himself both by word and 
deed ; but, as it frequently happens with re- 
gard to love, it came to pass that love began 
to lay rude siege to the heart of my lady 
Margarida, and heated her fancy ; and such 
was the delight that she took in Guillem’s 
appearance, and in every thing that he said 
and did, that, one day, she could not resist 
saying to him—Tell me now, Guillem, if a 
noble lady ap d to love you, would you 
dare to love her in return? Guillem, who 
was already in some degree aware of her 
passion, answered her quite frankly—Yes, 
by my troth, lady, if I were sure that the 
appearance was true.—By St. John, said the 
lady, well have you answered, and as a man 
of noble mind should ; but now I would fain 
prove you, whether you will be able to know 
and to distinguish of these appearances, 
which are true and which not ? When Guil- 
lem heard these words he said—Lady, ac- 
cording to your good pleasure, so be it. And 
he began to muse deeply on this occurrence; 
and presently love got dominion over him, 
and infused into his heart those thoughts 
which he imparts to his votaries, and from that 
time forth he became a servant of love, and 
began to compose ditties most pleasing and 
merry, and. abounding in the tenderest songs, 
with music most delightful to her in whose ho- 
nour he . And love, who gives those who 
serve him their rewards when it happens to 
please himself, chose to recompense him for 
the service he had performed ; and he filled 
the heart of the lady so entirely with thoughts 
of love, that she never ceased by night nor 
by day from recalling to herself and thinking 
over the excellencies and accomplishments 
which had been so abundantly lavished upon 
Guillem. 

“ And one day it happened that the lady 
being alone with Guillem, said to him, Teil 
me now, I pray you, Guillem, have you yet 
been able to judge of my looks whether they 
be true or false? Guillem answered, Lady, 
as I trust in God, I assure you that from the 
moment I devoted myself to serve you, there 
never entered into my heart a thought but 
that you were the best that ever was born, 
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and most full of all truth, both in words and 
looks ; that I believe now, and shall believe 
all my life. And the lady made answer, | 
tell you, Guillem, as God shall succour me, 
that never hy me shall you be deceived, nor 
shall your hopes be in vain; and so saying, 
she stretched out her arms. and sweetly em. 
braced him in the chamber where they were 
both sitting, and, from that moment, their 
mutual love gained fresh strength. 

‘But no very long time elapsed before 
malicious people, whom may God punish, 
began to talk about this love-affair, and to 
give their interpretations of the songs which 
Guillem composed, saying, that he wrote 
them to gain the favour of my lady Marga 
rida. And they went about talking so long 
backwards and forwards, that at the last it 
came to the ears of Monsegnor Raimon. 
Sorrowful was he, but at the same time in 
grievous anger that he should thus lose the 
companion he so dearly loved, but most of all 
on account of the dishonour laid to his lady’s 
charge. 

‘It one day happened that Guillem went 
out to hawk, and took no one with him but a 
single squire, and Monsegnor Raimon in- 
quired for him and asked where he was, and 
a varlet belonging to the castle told him he 
had gone out to hawk, and the same, as he 
knew it, told him in what direction. In- 
stantly went Raimon and armed himself with 
concealed weapons, and having caused his 
horse to be brought, he rode away towards 
the spot where he had been told that Guil- 
lem might be found; and after he had 
ridden for some time he found him. And 
when Guillem saw him ‘approach, he mar- 
velled greatly, and began to forbode evil; 
but he went forwards and met him, and 
greeting him, said, My lord, this is a wel- 
come meeting, but what make you thus 
alone? Because, said Mo or Raimon, 
1 have been seeking for you that I might 
divert myself along with you. Have you 
taken ought? Little, my lord, for I have 
found but little ; and the proverb, as you well 
know, says, that he who finds but little 
should not expect to take much.— 

“Let us pass from this subject, said Mon- 
segnor Raimon, and by the allegiance you 
owe me, give me a true answer to all the 
questions that I shall put to you. By my 
word, said Guillem, if it be possible for me to 
answer you, my lord, you shall certainly hear 
the truth. I wish you to make no reserva- 
tions whatever, said Monsegnor Raimon, but 
that you should tell me exactly in ~—7 parti- 
cular that which I shall ask you. My lord, 
since it so pleases you, said Guillem, ask me, 
and I will tell you the truth. And Mon- 
segnor Raimon asked him and said, Guillem, 
as you trust in God, and would preserve your 
good faith, tell me if you have a lady in 

onour of whom youj sing, and the love of 
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whom fills your heart? Guillem answered, 
How, my lord, could I sing of love if my 
heart were not full of it. Know then, fora 
certainty that love has me entirely in his 
wer.—That, said Raimon, I can readily 
lieve, for otherwise no man could sing so 
sweetly as you do; but I would willingly 
know, if it pleases you to tell me, who your 
lady is—Ah! my lord, for the love of God, 
mid Guillem, consider what it is that you 
ask of me; know you not that it is a man’s 
duty to conceal the object of his affection ? 
Have you not heard what Bernard de Venta- 
dour says ?— 
In this, at least, my sense I show, 
That when one asks my true love’s name, 
I lie to him and feel no shame. 
It is no proof of sense I know, 
But of childishness and maduess, 
Wher a man enjoys love’s gladness, 
That he should lay his heart to any bare, 
Who cannot serve nor aid the wishes there. 
But Monsegnor Raimon would not be con- 
tented, and swore that he would aid him in 
all things concerning his love to the uttermost 
of his abilities; and so much and so con- 
stantly did he press him to confide in him, 
that, at last, Guillem, who was placed in the 
most embarassing situation by the other’s 
importunity, after much reluctance, said to 
him, Know then, ‘my very geod lord, that I 
am enamoured of the sister of the Lady Mar- 
ida, your wife, and that we have already 
interchanged pledges of affection. My heart 
is now laid open to you, and I therefore be- 
seech you to aid me as you best may, or, at 
the least, not to allow aught that I have said 
to work to my prejudice. Take my faith and 
my hand, said Raimon, for 1 swear to you, 
and willingly renew my pledge to aid you to 
the utmost extent of my abilities; and he 
most solemnly pledged himself. 

“ And when this was done, Raimon said, 
Come, Guillem, let us go together, and visit 
your lady-love, for she is near at hand.— Most 
willingly, said Guillem; I pray you let us go 
thither at once. And upon this they struck 
into the read that led to the Castle of Liet, 
and when they arrived there, they received a 
warm welcome and a merry from Robert de 
Tarascon, who was the husband of the Lady 
Agnes, the sister of the Lady Margarida. 
And the Lady Agnes herself greeted them 
most kindly; and Monsegnor Raimon took 
the Lady es by the hand, and led her 
into her chamber, and they both sat down 
together, and Monsegnor Raimun said to her, 
Tell me now, I pray you, my fair sister, by 
the faith you owe me, do you feel love to- 
wards any one? And she answered him 
that she did. And who is it? inquired he. 
Then she said, you shall never hear from me, 
the more especially as it concerns you in no 
wise. At last, however, his importunity was 
so great, that she confessed to him that she 
loved Guillem de Cabestanh; and this she 
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said because she saw that Guillem was trou- 
bled in aspect and lost in sad thoughts ; and 
as she well knew how entitely he and her 
sister loved each other, she trembled lest 
Raimon should have discovered the whole 
affair, and be cherishing evil intentions to- 


wards Guill This er, ever, ele- 
vated Raimon to the height of happiness; 
and the lady told her husband how she had 
conducted herself in this matter; and he ap- 
proved of it highly, and told her that she had 
done well, and gave her his permission to do 
or say every thing that might be needful to 
release Guillem from his present embarrass- 
ing situation. That did the lady right will- 
ingly, and called Guillem into her chamber 
by himself. Raimon began to think that the 
reports concerning Guillem which had come 
to his ears were devoid of foundation, except 
in the malice of those who first spread them 
abroad. The lady and Guillem came forth 
from the chamber, and supper was prepared, 
and right merrily and with much pleasure 
did they all sup together. 

“On the morrow, they breakfasted in the 
castle with great merriment; and after that 
they took their departure homewards, after 
an affectionate leave-taking. As soon as 
Raimon had it in his power, he left Guillem 
and went to his wife, and told her all that 
had taken place, as he had seen, between 
Guillem and her sister, which grievously af- 
flicted the lovely lady the whole night long ; 
and the next morning she summoned Guil- 
lem to her presence, and received hitn ill, 
calling him false and treacherous; and Guil- 
lem right oe besought her to hear him, 
and to pardon what he had done; and when 
he had in some degree appeased her, he told 
her all that had happened, word for word; 
concealing nothing from her. But, notwith- 
standing all that he could say or do, love had 
too great sway over the heart of the Lady Mar- 

ida to allow her to rest contented ‘till she 
sent for her sister Agnes, and found that her 
story agreed in every particular with what 
Guillem had already told her; and then she 
acknowledged that in this matter he was 
without blame. 

“ After this, the lady told him and com- 
manded him to compose a song which should 
show that he loved no lady saving only her- 
self, and, in consequence, he composed the 
song which begins as follows :— 

The thoughts of mirth, 
That love so oft gives me, 
Lady, give birt! 
To many songs for thee. 
Raimon thought that this song applied more 
particularly to his wife, on account of the 
stanza which ends with these lines— 
All that I do from fear, 
Take in its better sense, 
E’en when I’m far from hence. 


And while he was brooding over his disho- 
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nour, and in gloomy silence meditating plans 
of revenge, he recalled various circumstances 
and the many reports of curious and evil- 
minded people, so that the thoughts of the 
laughter of the world, which he would have 
to encounter by reason of the tricks which 
had been put upon him, wound him up to 
such a pitch of ungovernable fury, that he 
sent for Guillem to come to him outside the 
castle ; and when he saw him, without giving 
him time for defence or supplication, he 
tushed upon him, and with one. revengeful 
blow of his sword killed him on the spot. 
Nor was his revenge eve» then satiated ; but 
having cut off the head, he put it into a 
basket, and he tore out the heart from the 
body of his victim, and put it along with the 
head. He then went into the castle, and 
commanded that the heart should be roasted, 
and he caused it to be served up to his wife 
for her mid-day’s meal, and made her par- 
take of the dish, all ignorant as she was of 
its nature. And when she had eaten of it, 
Raimon rose up and told his wife that what 
she had been eating was the heart of Guil- 
lem de Cabestanh ; and he showed her the 
ghastly head, and asked her if she had made 
a delicate repast. And she heard what he 
asked her, and recognised the head of her 
lover; and then she made answer and told 
him that it was so delicate and sivoury that 
never should either meat or drink pass her 
lips, lest she should deprive her mouth of 
that taste which the heart of Guillem de Ca- 
bestanh had left in it. And Raimon rushed 
uw her with his still reeking sword ; and 
p ae who, from the horrors she had suffered, 
was scarcely conscious of what she did, flew 
to a window, and casting herself out, was 
dashed to pieces in the court below. 

“ These dreadful deeds were bruited far and 
wide through the whole of Catalonia, and 
through all the dependencies of the King of 
Aragon; and the King Alphonse, and all 
the barons of those countries, made great 
moan, and were in deep sorrow for the death 
of Guillem and the lady whom Raimon had 
80 foully done to death. And the friends 
and relations of Guillem and of the Lady 
Margarida made alliance together, and all the 
lovers in those countries joined themselves 
unto them, and they made war against 
Raimon with fire and sword ; and the King 
Alphonse himself came into the coun’ 
when he heard of the lamentable death of 
the lady and of the gentle knight, and took 
Raimon prisoner, and destroyed his castles, 
and ravaged his possessions. He then 
caused a monument to be raised to Guillem 
and to Lady Margarida, before the entrance 
of the church at Perpignan, which is a town 
in the plain of Rousillon and Cerdagne, 
and belongs to the King of Aragon. And it 
was customary for long, that all ‘the knights 
of Rousillon, Cerdagne, Colofen, Ripuies, 


and Peiralada, as well as those from the 
territory of Narboune, should keep the anni- 
versary of the death of Guillem and of the 
Lady Margarida ; and all true lovers, knights 
as well as ladies, prayed to God for the repose 
of their souls. The King of Aragon, who had 
taken Raimon prisoner, deprived him of all 
his possessions, and let him die in prison; 
and all his lands he gave to the relations of 
Guillem and to those of the lady who died 
for his sake.” 

The poems of this unfortunate troubadour 
do not throw much light on his history. 
They are full of allusions, however to the 
dissimulation he was obliged to submit to, 
and to the difficult position in which he was 
placed, since, in order to escape “a present 
ill, he was obliged to feign a love foreign to 
his heart.” 

With regard to the story of the serving up of 
the heart of the lover to the unconscious object 
of his passion, we must observe, that this ag- 
gravation of marital vengeance seems to have 
been no unusual termination to similar stories, 
as the well-known adventure of the Chatelain 
de Coucy and la Dame de Fayel would of 
itself serve to prove; but a somewhat similar 
event is the ground-work of one of the Fa- 
bliaux in Le Grand’s collection; the only 
difference there being, that twelve ladies ate 
the heart of a common lover, which their 
husbands had served up to them, and never 
tasted meat again, after they find out what 
the horrid meal consisted of. Nor are these 
the only instances of such cruelty; so that it 
is possible that an old tradition may have 
been the foundation of them all; the more 
especially as any additional horrors would be 
eagerly received by a public but too much 
disposed to look with the most unfriendl 
eyes on any interference of the husban 
however much it might have been required, 
and to aid the lovers during their life, and 
embalm their memories, and strew flowers 
over their graves when dead. The tale, how- 
ever romantic it may appear, agrees in the 
most essential points, very well both with geo- 
graphy and history ; and perhaps, the above 
mentioned coincidence with the history of the 
Chatelain de Coucy is the only reason that 
could be adduced for doubting its authenticity. 
Boccaccio, in the Decameron, mentions nearly 
the same circumstances, though he has given 
somewhat different names to the heroes of his 
tale; and Petrarch, in the Trionfo d'Amore, 
speaks of the subject of this notice.—Abridg- 
ed from a Chapter on the Troubadours, 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Potes of a Reaver. 


THE MIDDLE TEMPLE GARDENS.—BY L. E. L. 


Tax fountain’s low singing is heard on the wind, 

Like a melody bringing sweet fancies to mind ; 

Some to grieve, some to gladden: around them they 
cast 
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of the morrow, the dreams of the past. 


= in the distance is heard the vast sound, 

From the streets of the city that compass it round, 
Like the echo of mountains, or ocean's deep call ; 
Yet that fountain’s low singing is heard over all. 
The turf and the terrace slupe down to the tide 

Of the Thames, that sweeps onwards—a world at its 


Aud dark the horizon, with mast and with sail 
Of the thousaud tall ships that have weathered the 


le : 
While beyond the arched bridge the old abbey ap- 


Where Eugland has garnered the ylories of years. 
There the royal, the lovely, the yifted, the brave, 
Haunt the heart with a poetry born of the grave. 
Still and lone mid the tumult these gardens extend, 
The elm and the lime over flower-beds bend ; 

And the sunshine rains in as the light leaves are 


stirred, . - 

When neg from the nest he has built springs the 
bird. 

The boat, and the barge, and the wave, have grown 
red . 


And the sunset has crimsoned the boughs over head: 
But the lamps are uow shining, the colours are gone, 
And the garden lies shadowy, silent, aud lone. 


There are lights in the casements: how weary the 


ra 
That coke from the night-time the toils of the day ! 
I fancy I see the brow bent o'er the page, 

Whuse youth wears the paleness and wriukles of age. 
The hour may be coming when fortune aud fame 
‘May crown the endeavour and honour the name: 
But the toil has been long that too early began ; 
And the judge and the peer is’a world-weary man, 
The robe and the ermine, by few they are won : 

How many sink down ere the race be half run! 
What struggles, what hopes, what despair may have 


been, 
Where sweep those dark branches of shadowy green | 
What crowds are around us, what misery is there, 
Could “<j heart, like the face which conceals it, lay 
bare 
But we know not each other, we seek not to know 
What the social world hides in the darkness below, 


lean in the window, and hear the low tune 

Of the fountain, now bright with the new-risen moon, 

In the chamber within are the gay and the young; 

The light laugh is laughed, and the sweet sony is 
suug. 

I turn = their mirth, but it is in a mask— 

The jest is an omen, the smile is a task. 

A slave in a pageant, I walk through life's part, 

With smiles on the lip, and despair at the heart. 


® I know not that I have ever been more struck 
than with the beauty of the Middle Temple Gardens, 
as seen on a still, summer evening. There is about 
it such a singular mixture of action and repose. The 
trees cast an undisturbed shadow on the turf; the 
barges rest tranquilly ou the dark river; only now 
and then the dim outline of a scarcely seen sail flits 
by; the very lamps in the distance seem as if shining 
in their sleep. But the presence of life is around. 
Lights appear in most of the windows; and there 
comes upou the air the unceasing murmur of the city 
around. Nothing is distiuct ; all varieties of noise 
blending into one deep sound. But the little foun- 
tain is heard amid it al!; the ear does not lose a 
note of its low, sweet music: it is the poetry of the 
place, or rather, the voice of the poetry with which 


t is filled. 
Vow of the Peacock, and other Poems. 


The Gatherer. 


—_— 





Planting Vines.—The following method 
has lately been adopted with success in what 
are termed succession-houses. The sucker, 
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after having been earthed in a pot, is bound 
round that part of the stem nearest the mould 
with a little, common, green moss, which is 
to be kept perpetually moist. Suckers 
= in this manner, have seldom been 

nown to fail, and produce fruit earlier than 
the common method. Slips of moss kept 


moist, and laid on the surface of the earth 


around the root of geraniums, has often been 
found of service in preserving them during 
winter. : 
It is said that Angelica Kauffman died im. 
poverished and of a broken heart, occasioned 
by the havoc made by Napoleon among her 
private collection of paintings, the choicest 
of which she was obliged to send as an invo- 
luntary contribution to the gathering at 
Paris. A.C.R. 
Portrait of Napoleon.—David’s painting, 
considered the most accurate likeness extant, 
is preserved in the Museum belonging to 
the East India Company. Napoleon only 
sat twice, to David and Girard. His bust or 
Portrait would be a valuable addition to the 
British Museum. A.C. R, 
Painting in freseo.—It may not be un- 
acceptable to the curious or amateurs in this 
art to notice that the splendid specimens, 
easy of access, to be seen in the Adelphi, 
Bute House, and Burlington House, are, 
among others, the work of Cipriani, Ange- 
lica Kauffiaan, West, and Opie. The interior 
of Burlington House, with its beautiful stair. 
case, constructed by an Italian, is especially 
worth attention. The length of time taken 
to perfect these frescoes also enhances their 
value. A single room at Holderness House 
ornamented in this manner, lately occupied its 
artist for four years ; but it certainly presents 
a beautiful appearance. 
Comparison of Speed.—A French Sciens 
tific Journal states that the ordinary rate is 
per second :— 


Of a man walkin; - 2 2 «© feet. 
Of a good horse in harness - - 12 
Of a rein-deer in a sledge on the ice 26 
Ofan English race-horse - - + 43 
Ofahare - - - +2 - «- §8 
Of a good sailing ship - - i 
Of the wind ee ee ea 
Ofsound - - + «| - ~~ 1038 
Of a 24-poundercannon-ball - ~- 1300 
Of the air, which so divided, returns 
into space : - + = 1300 
Literary Gazette. 


Loquacity of Barbers.— Plutarch relates a 
curious circumstance which proves that ton- 
sorial garrulity is by no means of modern. 
origin: he says “a barber who kept a shop 
at the end of the suburbs called Pyreum, had 
no sooner heard of the Athenians having: 
been defeated in Sicily, from a slave who had 
fled from the field of battle, than, leaving his. 
shop in confusion, he ran directly intu the 
city in order that he might be first to: 
proclaim the tidiogs. Such unwelcome news 
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spreading rapidly caused great commotion in 
the city, and the people having assembled in 
the market-place, search was male for the 
author of the rumour, who being taken before 
them and examined, knew not even so much 
as the name of his informer. Upon which 
the whole assembly, exceedingly exasperated, 
called out, ‘ Away with the villain! set the 
varlet on the rack! put him on the wheel for 
devising this fable !’ The wheel was brought 
and the barber stretched thereon, when in 
good time for him came certain news of the 
defeat. Upon this the assembly broke up, 
leaving, however, the barber in his uncom- 
fortable position until late in the evening. 
But no sooper had he been cast loose and 
set at liberty, than he inquired of the exe- 
cutioner, ‘ What was the report respecting 
the General Nicias? and in what manner he 
was slain ?’” 


Carl, or Carling Sunday, (as the Sunday 
after Midlent is termed, in the northern coun- 
ties,) is called in some parts of Warwickshire, 
*“‘ Care-away,” as appears from the following 
old saying, current in some of the agricultural 
districts of that county :— 

“ If it rain on Midlent, Care-away, 
Palm Sunday, or Easter day, 
There'll be a deal of good corn, and but little hay.” 
. W.L.B. 

Remarkable Escape.—The celebrated po- 
litical writer, Thomas Paine, was member for 
Calais in the’ National Assembly, after the 
French Revolution. When Robespierre came 
into power, he was arrested and carried to 
prison, no reason of any consequence being 
assigned for this harsh treatment. The 
event is thus recorded in his own words :— 
“ One hundred and sixty-eight persons were 
taken out of the Luxembourg in one night, 
and a hundred and sixty of them executed 
the next day. Amongst this number my 
name was included; and the manner I 
escaped the guillotine is curious, having all 
the appearance of accident. 

“ The room in which I was lodged was on 
the ground-floor, and one of a long range of 
chambers under a -gallery, with the door 
opening outwards flat against the wall; so 
that, when it was open, the inside of the door 
appeared outward, and the contrary when it 
was shut. 

“When persons by scores and hundreds 
were to be taken out of the prison for the 
guillotine, it was always done in the night ; 
and those who performed that office had a 
private mark, by which they knew what rooms 
to visit and what number to take. The door 
of my room was marked one morning, unob- 
served by me, when it was open, and flat 
against the wall: being closed in the evening, 
= reo line of po came inside—and thus 

e destroying angel passed by. A few days 
after this, Rebes perce fell, and Mr. Memeo 
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arrived to reclaim me, and to invite me to his 
house.” —Extracted from Letter III., to the 
Citizens of the United States. 

Between authors and artists there should 
be no jealousy, for their pursuits are conge- 
nial; one paints with a pen, the other writes 
with a brush; and yet it is difficult for 
either to be quite impartial, in weighing the 
merits of their different avocations. The 
author of the Pleasures of Hope, being ata 
dinner party with Mr. Turner, R.A., whose 
enthusiasm for his art led him to speak of it 
and of its professors as superior to all others, 
the bard rose, and after alluding with a mock 
gravity, to his friend’s skill in varnishing 
pices as well as paintings, proposed the 

ealth of Mr. Turner, and the worshipful 
company of Painters and Glaziers. _ This, (to 
use the newspaper phrase,) called up Mr, 
Turner, who with a similar svlemnity, ex- 
pressed his sense of the honour he had re- 
ceived, made some good-humoured allusions 
to blotters of foolscap, whose works were 
appropriately bound in calf; and concluded 
by proposing in return, the health of Mr. 
Campbell, and the worshipful company of 
Paper-stainers—a_ rejoinder that excited a 
—_ laugh, in which none joined more 
eartily than the poet himself.”—The Tin 
Trumpet. 

Droll, though not very logical or conclusive 
was the reply of the tipsy Irishman, who, as 
he cagperte himself by the iron railings of 
Merrion-square, was advised by a passenger 
to betake himself home. “ Ah now, be aisy; 
I live in the square; isn’t it going round and 
round, and when I see my own door come 
up, wont I pop into it in a jiffey ?”»—Jbid. 





(See page 127 of our last No.) 

The Times of Feb. 23 contains the following note: 

“The ing paragrapl pecting ap English 
sailor, which we copied from the Mirror on Saturda' 
last, ought to have been ascribed by that periodi 
to its t source—The Tales of a Tar, by Captain 
Gl k.”—The paragraph in question was received 
iu the handwriting of an industrious Correspondent, 
whose initials it bore: we were not, therefore, aware 
of its un-originality, but having ascertained it, we 
hasten to make our amende to the rightful author. 
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